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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


CixcuMSTANCES have delayed us this month long enough for us to have read the page on 
the new President of the Library Association Professor Raymond Irwin. It is a tribute that 
all will endorse cordially. Since he went to University College he has identified himself even 
more intensely than he was able to do with every movement that concerns the betterment of 
libraries as well as his main occupation which was to maintain and extend the work of library 
training. He has done so, insomuch that students even from America, where good schools 
abound, have come to take the session at University College. We, as speaking for Grafton 
and Co., have been privileged to publish the three works by which he is best known, and 
we hope that they may still be available to readers, especially his Librarianship which is concise, 
profound and unpedantic a study of library “‘what’s what” or “what should be” as any we 
know. Those who have not read it would advantage themselves by repairing the omission. 
His Bird Index, a reflection of the labours of his scanty and strenuous leisure of many years, is 
we suppose in the library of every reader of this journal. That he will do honour to the 
Presidency there is no possible doubt. His election was as wise as any that we have had ; 
and the Brighton Conference in 1958 should be amongst our brightest and best. 


* * * * * * 


Another farewell, governed by the Byelaws. At the last meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation Council, Mr. Edward Sydney, who retired from the Borough Librarianship of Leyton 
during his year of office, and following a distinguished year as President has served in all 
absences of the next President as Chairman of the Council, announced his retirement from 
the Council. This seems incredible in view of his still complete powers, which will remain 
so for a score of years we hope, and his remarkable record of service. 


* * * * * * 


Our delay this month enables us to welcome the knighthood bestowed in the New Year 
Honours on Dr. Sydney Castle Roberts, Master of Pembroke, our Presidentin 1953, and 
Chairman of the Committee now at work on libraries. It is a gratifying event as we are all 
appreciative of his presidential year with us. Of the work of the Committee in question 
probably more will be heard soon as it is meeting with some regularity and we understand 
that the L.A. will present a considered set of submissions, the result of lengthy thought 
and industry, which it is hoped will not be without influence, as from the main authority 
empowered, and indeed required, by its Charter to speak for libraries. 

Another New Year Honour goes to that distinguished woman, Miss Mary L. Kingsmill 
Jones, C.B.E., M.A., J.P., who as Lord Mayor welcomed us to Manchester at the induétion 
as President of Charles Nowell. In that office, and as an enthusiastic chairman of the Man- 


| 
chester Libraries Committee she has been a mainstay of eminent librarians and an upholder : 
of good libraries. As a one-time Member of the L.A. Council she served most acceptably, 
making many friends with the natural ease and charm which she combines with her great 
public service qualities. Her elevation from C.B.E. to D.B.E. is a pleasing recognition indeed. 
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A further personal note that is not a farewell. On January 3rd Mr. Benson Thorne 
joins the venerable ranks of the octogenarians. He has been on the retired list therefore for 
about fifteen years. This does not seem to have been so because there are many who are 
Still in correspondence with him and a more acceptable letter-writer they have not possessed. 
In a beautiful lucid level handwriting he writes just those things one would wish to know 
and his widely spread friendships he has maintained intact for at least two generations. His 
work for the profession dates from the early days of the Assistants’ Association and when 
that body increased in importance he was chosen as its obvious first President and held the 
office for three years. He remained a member until he became Borough Librarian of Poplar 
and there are few of his generation whom in some way he has not helped, comforted and 
inspired. He served long on the L.A. Council and such was his work as Chairman of the 
Publications Committee that for this and his many other services he was made an Honorary 
Fellow. Now he lives in quiet retirement at Harold Wood, Essex, still active, still writing his 
ever welcome letters. 

Have librarians any greater longevity than other folk 7 Time passes rapidly in libraries, 
more so than in most places and we get old in years before we are aware. Our eldest I believe 
is W. E, Doubleday, still with us in the nineties, living at Northwood—he it was who clinched 
the Net Books Agreement ; Albert Cawthorne, well in the eighties, is in Essex, too. We 
hear too of Archibald Sparke in the middle eighties still active in mind and writing that he is 
well in body and spirit. There must be others and at the end of the year our greetings to 
to these and many other stalwarts who used many of them to write for these pages. 


x * * 


Loan picture collections may be described as a revival rather than a novelty. We were 
first made aware of them in the Lisrary Wor.p in 1913 when members of the Library 
Assistants’ Association Easter School—as it then was—-saw examples at the Public Library 
of Hilverson when Miss Olena Mihlenfeld was librarian. Our readers know it differs from 
the Illustrations Collection in that it is a loan collection of art ; framed pictures which are lent 
for specified periods for borrowers to hang on the home walls. Although framed pictures 
do not form a perceptibly large part of modern home furnishing as some housewives object 
to things which require dusting on their hygienic walls and which also leave patches where 
the sun has not been able to get behind them, where they are appreciated and are not merely 
unregarded wall-coverings, variety and charm may be introduced by changing one’s pictures. 
The <iidien then was of choice reproductions of which the coloured Medici prints were 
examples. We are happy to give hospitality to Mr. Jarvis’s article in this number. 

* * * * 

“We have been here before” was the feeling with which we read the Editorial of the 
December issue of An Leabbarlann, the Journal of the Library Association of Ireland. 
Apparently the library movement in Eire is going through a sticky time financially and the 
Editor traces this condition back to the tradition created by the Carnegie Trust in advising 
the powers that were that a half-penny rate was all that would be necessary to make their 
library benefactions successful. That rate has been raised of course but in no way propor- 
tionately to the requirements of libraries and the demands of readers cannot now be satistied. 
There were other factors, too, at work which the 1939 crisis, to last six years, did little to 
alleviate. After that, some progress was made. From the almost “unbelievable vision of a 
Secretary of State’ emerged a Library Council and a two years’ library survey followed by 
“Recommendations”. And then came, in 1956 “Mr. Import Levy”, followed by “Mr. Seven- 
and-a-Quarter per cent”. The visions aroused proved to be a mirage. Every form of progress 
became inopportune. This is much the state that English libraries endured in 1918. We 
have got out of it, and so, we hope, will Eire. Somewhat more melancholy in a way is the 
Editor’s appeal for his journal itself, for which few write; most librarians are too 
reticent and apparently have few ideas, and fewer happenings in their lives. Unless this 
changes one can hardly expect the public to gain new urges towards better-supported libraries. 
And as for .1n Leabhar/ann itself, the “lone-handed” Editor fears the apathy shown may 
lead to “‘an early wake to be mourned” over its corpse. And that, we think, would indeed 
be a pity ! 
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Letters on Our Affairs—an End—or a Beginning 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 

The rumour has reached me, which I hope is false, that THE Lisrary WorLD may cease 
publication. However that may be, it has induced me to take pen in hand, to salute you at 
the ending of a year and the beginning of what I hope may be Still one of some prosperity 
in body and soul for you. 

It was in 1915 that you invited me to become the first recipient of Letters of this kind 
which were your own invention and then filled readers of THE Lisrary Wor.p with specu- 
lations as to the identity of their writers. “I”, you wrote, “will still be Zenodotus ; will you 
be Eratosthenes ?” Thus began the series as it remained for over thirty years, many others 
joining later in our exchanges. None of them, from first to last, is still in office as a librarian, 
except one, and I shall certainly not name him ; in his present well-won eminence he may 
have no rejoicings about what he may think to have been his early weaknesses. It was only 
natural that readers should think those letters came from one writer. I have heard of such 
tours-de force ; indeed, of one issue of a journal which appealed to librarians of which, in a 
lean war-period, one man wrote every syllable himself, including Letters from Correspondents 
and the editorial replies to them. That could scarcely happen to-day and a list of our mutual 
correspondents might surprise even you and me, because, strange as it may seem, I did not 
know who some of the “Greeks” were. It is only the course of time that made me assert 
that none of them is a¢tive in libraries today. So this, for the reader now, may be only an 
excursion into antiquity. There were points in it which I think worth remembering ; for 
instance, 

YOUR HINT TO ME 
of the way in which you write your Letters. “I keep in my waistcoat pocket narrow slips on 
which I write notes, often only a word, of things which I think of interest. Glancing at these 
occasionally, I find that the slips seem to attract ideas, phrases and therefore new points of 
view”. That still holds good as a practice. It reminded me that Sir Walter Besant—who recalls 
him now ? his Pen and the book gave me in youth more pra¢tical information about the business 
of writing than any other book—wrote that the basis of your plot, indeed the whole story, 
can usually be put on a postcard and if this is carried in the pocket and consulted at intervals 
it will expand almost by itself. To which I would add the aphorism “memoranda, not memory” 
which was one of the apothegms of a venerable alderman whom years ago we both knew, 
you with apparently less veneration than I. But there were also bars and fences you set 
around topics. I recall describing some charaéteristics of a librarian which enhanced the 
proceedings at our conferences thirty and more years ago. “This marks a man”, said you, 
“and we should not do that. Ideas may be ridiculed but not members of our profession”. 
How right you were, and ever since I have endeavoured, here and elsewhere, to adhere to 
this principle. Things, ideas, deeds were our themes, not persons unless we could fairly say 
what was agreeable about them. It was better to err in over-generosity than the reverse. It 
still is. Most things, important contemporaneously, are pretty trivial in the scales that two 
generations hold ; most people prove to be not as great as they were ; and surely none is 
quite as evil as he may have seemed to be. 
EVENTS 

What interesting and adventurous times have we lived through! Beginning in a War 
with all its distractions, shortages and the perishing of book funds everywhere, we saw 
Staged at Caxton House the 1917 L.A. Conference, with MacAlister, that fine fellow, in the 
Chair and the pessimistic statement from the platform that it seemed hopeless to endeavour 
to promote the removal of the penny rate limit on public libraries. We heard Mr. Sayers 
who jumped up and said, “Let us approach every public library authority with a statement 
of our case and at least find out where our opposition lies”. This was —— unanimously : 
it seemed a way out. This began the real fight. Roebuck, of blessed memory, persuaded 


Mr. Jennings his M.P. to espouse our cause and John Ballinger got the active promoting 
support of Sir Herbert Lewis, who introduced and carried the 1919 A& which set library 
authorities free to spend as little or as much as they liked. They did not like much at first 
but we got more than we had from the start and the way has broadened. Today’s librarians 
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can have no conception of from what poverty we were redeemed. That, in public libraries, 
was the great event. In admin. matters, the universal acceptance of open access was assured ; 
and, in the profession, the Registration System had been introduced a few years earlier—in 1910 
wasn’t it >—not without a squall as it was tied to membership of the L.A. and its examinations, 
The L.A. woke up to the fact that its Council was run by London members, who paid their 
own fares or did not need them; after the stormiest A.G.M. I ever remember, when the 
debate was carried from room to room, and after many mutual recriminations it was determined 
that fares of Council members should be paid. And thus we got what we have now, with 
modifications of course—the provincials coming down from all parts of the British Isles for 
a quarterly beano as their less fortunate colleagues vainly believed. In fact, the Council and 
the committees became serious and exacting affairs indeed, and were no longer the intimate, 
quarrelsome long-drawn social symposiums of men frustrated, as even the larger Council 
was, until 1919, by the eternal lack of pence to do anything much. 

The profession has witnessed at least three Government enquiries into Libraries : the 
first was our genesis, that which resulted in the A& of 1850 and therefore just a while before 
we existed. The second was that of the Ministry of Reconstruction shortly after the Great 
War, the main purpose of which was to hand public libraries over to formal education. 
It had no result except a sort of influence in the direction of making libraries seem inevitable 
and necessary. The third, that which produced the Kenyon Report of the Ministry of Education, 
1928, which was intended to show the signposts that should be followed by the freer authori- 
ties working under our 1919 Aét. It said some admirable things about the necessity of 
librarians being trained possessors of a certain sort of social psychology, but it had no great 
constructive quality and left the field much as it was. It did however give a new fillip to the 
county library service, the greatest development we have seen in our life-time. Here, again, 
that movement was in motion years before. I recall that at an Annual Dinner of the Library 
Assistants’ Association at Anderton’s Hotel in 1909—yes, I was there—that fine pioneer, 
E. Wyndham Hulme, said he “wished Mr. —— would come down from his peaks of 
Parnassus and attempt to solve the rural library problem.” At that time it seemed as easy 
as trying to catch a monkey by climbing a tree and making a noise like a nut. The Carnegie 
U.K. Trust, after some experiments made locally in villages by benevolent people, asked 
Professor Adams to report on the best way of experimenting systematically with the matter, 
and his report, 1915, advocated a pilot-scheme undertaken by two differing county education 
committees with a subvention from the Trust to sustain it during the trial period. Thus the 
wealth of the Trust was brought into persuading other counties to get their share of it. One 
of the miracles of our time is the tremendous spread that followed the meagre beginnings, 
for the £1,500 which a county could win from the Trust for its experiment has become the 
many thousands now well-spent by most of the counties ; and the new race of librarians, 
with their millions of readers and more millions of book issues, are phenomena of which we 
could dream but not hope to realize in our time. 


EDUCATION 

of the librarian began three years before THe Lisrary Woruv. In 1896, or thereabouts, 
H. D. Roberts, ““The best education secretary we ever had”, said James D. Brown ten years 
later, ran in London the first summer school for librarians with a few Students from whom 
developed the L.A.A., much later the A.A.L., and that was another revolution. It was 
primarily a body of students, but it did, sometimes with fear and trembling, question the 
almighty difference then existing between the omnipotent chief and his almost starved assis- 
tants. Indeed, a minor miracle of our time is the rise of the assistant. When we began lads 
were about sixpence each ; we asked at the elementary school for twenty boys from whom 
to choose one for the dazzling salary of £15 a year. And we got the score of them. 

It was registration, however, that gave the great impetus to library studies. To be able 
to place A.L.A. or—a much more difficult job—F.L.A. after one’s name meant the passing 
of four or six sectional exams., the writing of six essays, a thesis on some professional subject 
approved by the Council and at least a reading knowledge of one classical and one modern 
European language. The way of qualification has never been made too easy for the aspirant ; 
it is not much more so today. But with the development of the exams. came courses at the 
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London School of Economics with lecturers who worked for a guinea a lecture, and a whole 
race of unselfish correspondence teachers who received ten shillings per session per student. 
It was thought that the students, few of whom earned more than {100 a year and most of them 
had less, could not afford more, and the end-salaries did not justify more expensive training. 
Now see what we have today : a university library school with a Professor of Library Studies, 
several whole-time schools in London and the provinces with professional heads and assis- 
tants, a host of part-time schools in local technical schools and colleges : an examination 
syllabus that never seems to keep Still, and a central organization powerful beyond our 
imaginings. This is another miracle of our days. 


SPECIALISMS 

In rushing over our years | am bound to miss much. There have been great splits in 
our profession. The first was the breaking away of the bibliographers ; they could not find 
in us what they desired and so the Bibliographical Society developed. That was inevitable, 
because the rare ms. and book can, except for a few specimens, never be a preoccupation of 
importance to the users of a general library, however much we, as librarians, might like it 
to be. A greater split was that caused by the initiation of ASLIB which drew the interest 
of the librarians who were caterers for science research, industrial processes and other 
specialisms. I do not know how we could have prevented this or the subsequent growth 
in power and influence of that body. Perhaps we never really desired to do that, although I 
have heard voices of old. One of the fairest facts of today is the inter-consultation on training 
and other matters that takes place between our own L.A. elements, sections and other con- 
Situent parts with Aslib. I refrain from commenting on our great advance, within the 
Association, in special sections, most of them doing most valuable work for the increase of 
library power. 

I have ever held, although I believe you do not altogether share my view, that the 
force above most others that has brought about the modern ordinary man’s attitude to libraries 
has been the children’s library. From the basement room, with long tables and forms on 
which the kids sat and were allowed to turn over volumes, handed to them by a porter, under 
his eye, we have for thirty years had the library for them which has some or most of the 
departments of the adult library, and several others. Moreover children’s librarians are now 
so special that there is perhaps the faint danger that they may believe their work to be an 
end in itself. It has, however, produced a race of adult readers who believe in the library 
service as a part of their existence. 

How incomplete a picture this is, Zenodotus ; what about modern library planning ; 
about what Dr. Savage calls “impact” ; about our C.1.C.R.LS., Ladsirlac, Shefheld, and other 
activities ; our automatics ; obsession with mechanics ; other means of communication than 
books, and so on ? Only this. Many years ago I wrote that “Libraries are a living and growing 
organism, like a tree that sheds its leaves and grows them again, with the exceptional tree 
amongst them that is evergreen”. There will be many growths, many sheddings yet, but 
what our years of Struggle have gained others will develop I am certain. And at the end 
of a year, I say farewell to you, and hope that you and our profession will flourish. 

ERATOSTHENES. 
[The rumour to which our Correspondent makes reference at the beginning of his letter 
is “greatly exaggerated”, as Mark Twain remarked when his own obituary notice reached 
him some years before his death.—Eprror]. 


The Work of Miss Eileen Colwell 


We have ventured to extraét from Hendon Library Service the following paragraphs, as they 
are amongst the best on their subjeét we have read. They are also an account of the activities 
of a devoted librarian who has done much for Children’s Libraries everywhere. 


Work with CHILDREN 
The book entitled How I became a librarian, written by the children’s librarian (Miss 
E. H. Colwell), which appeared this year tells the story of the development since 1927 of 
Hendon’s library system in so far as its work with children is concerned. Reading it one 
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can recapture some of the excitement that accompanied the opening of a new service. Miss 
Colwell has an international reputation as a teller of stories to children as well as for her 
more formal work in school and children’s libraries. In her book she expresses gratitude 
to all the children of Hendon who over so many years have been her friends in the library. 

The following report is contributed by Miss Colwell : 

“The Central library has maintained the previous year’s issues but Golders Green is 
the only junior department to show any increase. At Burnt Oak and Edgware it is obvious 
that the work suffers from the lack of a trained children’s librarian. Children like continuity 
and at Burnt Oak, for instance, there have been three different assistants, none trained for 
work with children, in the course of one year. An experienced librarian could organise 
extension work to attraét new borrowers and gain the friendship of the children already in 
the library. 

“Amongst the important influences on children’s reading are radio and television and 
the attitude of parents. For this reason reading takes a low place in leisure activities in a 
distri& like Burnt Oak where few parents show any interest in what their children read, 
and nearly every home has a television set. The extra hour of viewing and the coming of 
ITV have helped to drive books from the child’s leisure. On the positive side radio and TV 
can lead children to try new authors and to read classics. David Copperfield has been asked 
for repeatedly although there is no evidence that child readers persevere to the end of its 
800 pages. 

“To encourage them to read more during holidays, varied schemes have been tried at 
three main libraries. For one of these Mr. R. Cobbing, art master of Barnfield school, kindly 
made a large drawing of a castle marked out in squares. Every time a child read a book from 
a prepared list, a ‘brick’ was filled in with coloured paper on which was entered the child’s 
name, and the title of the book read. Children were proud to show their parents their own 
name on the ‘Book Castle’. The scheme at the Central library in which children could gain 
an additional ticket for reading selected authors, is now operating at Golders Green where 
it is equally popular. 

“The chief development in extension work has been the introduction of pre-school 
story hours for children aged three to five. These were inaugurated very successfully by 
Miss Leake, children librarian at Mill Hill, who now has two groups each week. The Central 
library group is also flourishing. The aim of these story hours is to introduce children to 
the library and to the best picture books at an early age. At first children were shy and would 
not Stay without their mothers, but now they regard the story hour as the ‘high-light’ of the 
week, and look upon the library as a friendly place. At Mill Hill one little girl weeps each 
week because the ‘story is over’! At the Central library, where the story concludes with a 
record of a nursery rhyme, an unexpected development was the spontaneous movement of 
the children to music. 

“The very successful puppet group at Golders Green has had to be abandoned reluctantly 
because of the demand it made on the time of the children’s librarian. It has been replaced 
by a reading club. At the Central library the twenty-sixth season of story hours for older 
children has proved the perennial attraction of this activity. Illustrated story hours were 
given at the libraries at Christmas. An innovation at the Central library was an ‘At Home’ 
for parents when boys and girls gave excellent accounts of the library’s aétivities and asked 
their parents to guess the book titles they represented. This was a colourful evening much 
enjoyed by the many parents who were present. 

“All the junior libraries have given help with the preparation for school journeys, which 
this year have been taken to Somerset, the New Forest and Yorkshire, amongst other English 
counties, and to the Rhine. Classes came to the Central library every morning for a month 
to make notes and sketches for their guide books. A class of infants enthusiastically made 
drawings of primitive types of clocks. Mill Hill library has been visited by classes from several 
private schools, and Golders Green by pupils of the American school at Eastcote. The junior 
departments deal with many enquiries for information, from ‘haunted houses’ and pre-historic 
animals, to a request from a boy of eleven at Mill Hill for a book to teach him Russian so 
that he ‘would be ready for the next war’! Parents have also found the junior libraries useful 
when they are doing their children’s holiday general knowledge papers, 
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“During the year | have spoken to many organisations and to training colleges and 
answered enquiries on books from Holland, Germany and the United States. An interesting 
request from America was to find a panel of children to take part in recorded interviews 
with well known British authors for a broadcast book programme in America. Our Hendon 
children were well represented on the panels and were complimented on their knowledge 
of books. They much enjoyed cneir visit to Broadcasting House and each received an auto- 
graphed copy of the book discussed. 

“In 1956, at the invitation of the American Library Association, I visited the United 
States, seeing famous children’s libraries in Toronto, New York, Boston and Baltimore 
among others. I was honoured to be the English storyteller at the Storytelling Festival in 
Florida. In Virginia I met some of the children with whom our Hendon boys and girls have 
corresponded for eleven years. The knowledge and ideas I gained during my visit will be 
of benefit here and I am proud to have made the name of Hendon library known still further 
afield.” 

Acknowledgment is made to the Borough Librarian of Hendon, Mr. J]. E. Walker. 


PL PL 


PUBLIC LIBRARY PICTURE LOANS 
By S. M. Jarvis, F.L.A., Aldershot Public Library 


In Aldershot the abbreviation PL has two interesting meanings ; one the Public Library, 
only three years old and Still an object of great local pride, and the other the Piéture Loan 
service, administered by the Public Library and used enthusiastically since its inception in 
June 1956. 

The service is, ot course, used by a minority of the population, who may or may not 
be readers. This was understood from the outset. From the kind of pictures to be provided 
according to the affirmed policy of the librarian it was apparent that some interest in art 
would be necessary to appreciate the advantage of being able to select a picture for hanging 
in the home from a collection of reproductions of artists of all ages and nationalities. 

There was to be no question, however, of the scheme being subsidised by the book 
fund. A separate sum of money was voted for the explicit purpose of introducing the service, 
to be followed by smaller annual sums for its maintenance if it proved a success. The greater 
part of the cost of continuing the service was to be found by charging a small sum for the 
hire of each picture. The ultimate aim was to make the service self-supporting. 

After consideration of similar schemes already in operation, the following set of rules 
was drafted, combining what was thought the best of these schemes with new ideas : 

1. On joining the service, each borrower shall deposit ten shillings with the Aldershot 

Corporation. This sum shall be returned when the borrower ceases to use the service. 

2. The hiring charge for each picture is 2s. 6d. a month. Pictures retained beyond 

the month will be charged for at the rate of 1s. a week or part of a week. 

3. Piétures not in demand by other borrowers may be kept on loan for further periods 

of one month provided that the monthly hiring fee is paid in advance. 

4. A picture may be changed as often as the borrower wishes, provided that the monthly 
hiring charge is paid for each picture. 

No picture borrowed may be lent to any other person and borrowers may not 
exchange pictures with one another. 

6. Ifa picture is lost or damaged while on loan to a borrower, he or she must pay for 

its replacement or for the cost of repairs. 

7. Borrowers must use the rings provided for hanging the pictures. 

The foundations of the collection were laid on the six folios then produced by the Phoenix 
Gallery, each containing six reproductions. Because they were published in book form the 
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heavy rate of purchase tax on individual prints was avoided, which meant much to a limited 
budget. 

Further to this the catalogues of all the leading publishers of reproductions were obtained 
and visits were made to the National and Tate Galleries. From the many hundreds of well- 
known reproductions available the choice was so governed by financial limits that it could 
only be arbitrary, and many a case could have been made for the exclusion of one accepted 
in favour of one rejected. 

By now over fifty pictures have been assembled. They have been framed by a number 
of agencies in an attempt to give each — an individual frame. One experiment was 
made to compare the attractiveness and qualities of preservation of glazed and unglazed 
reproductions. Some reproductions from a Phoenix folio were mounted and framed by the 
publisher in a standard way offered to the general public. They were fastened and varnished 
within a narrow modern frame against a large white surround. They have the advantage 
over glazed prints that no reflections are caused to mar the enjoyment of their art in any light. 
One disturbing feature modifying this advantage is that without glass, the fragility of these 
varnished prints is not so readily recognised while the sight of glass seems to be a very potent 
reminder in the conventionally framed reproductions. 

All pictures purchased are entered in a specially ruled accession register. Each picture 
on its reverse is given merely a date label with its accession number entered on it. More 
important is the typed and varnished summary of the artist and the picture which is shown 
on its reverse. This summary has proved very popular and of course in such pictures as 
Holbein’s “Ambassadors” is vital to a true appreciation of the artist’s aims and accomplish- 
ments. 

All the pictures are displayed round the lending department at a convenient height. 
A refinement to be introduced is the provision of a booklet containing the summaries typed 
on the back of all the pictures. In this way any borrower can wander round, noticing pictures, 
reading their stories, and appreciating them the more fully. 

When a prospective borrower is satisfied with his choice the picture or pictures are brought 
to the desk by an assistant who stamps the date they will be due back on the label on the 
picture’s reverse. The number of the picture is entered on the reverse of the reader’s joining 
form, together with the date due, and, finally a receipt is issued for the sum due for the loan. 

Many people with cars do not require the pictures they borrow to be wrapped, but the 
offer to wrap them is always made. This is a temporary expedient until the design for a 
carrying bag is decided. 

The point here is that such a bag must cost little because it may not be returned, yet must 
be Strong to protect its contents, waterproof and attractive. Personal opinion favours a 
plastic bag of tough quality with indication of the picture loan service clearly and attractively 
printed on it. This would serve as a reminder of the ownership of such bags, and because 
they are transparent the view of the picture in transit would give publicity to the service. 

Reservations are dealt with in the simplest possible manner—a card showing the name 
and address of the person reserving the picture is attached to the card of the reader at present 
borrowing it. As soon as it is returned the prospective borrower is informed by post. 

Fach picture will not necessarily pay for itself eventually but it is hoped that by issues 
overall the service will be self-supporting, and the constancy of the issues and number of 
members is an encouraging portent. 

Users of the service range from two ladies living nearly fifteen miles away who borrowed 
a single picture at a time when on a shopping expedition, to an army officer who takes up 
to ten at a time to improve the atmosphere of an officers’ mess. 

Many favourable, and some critical comments and suggestions have been made. They 
are received gratefully and acted upon. For example a local artist’s criticism of certain type 
of framing was referred to another art expert for his comment, which, had it been derogatory 
would have set alterations in train. 

The pictures then, not only grace the walls of the library but also the homes of many 
people within a radius of many miles. So the library may be said to be playing its part in 
preserving and propagating another part of our spiritual inheritance, 
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Memorabilia 


I suppose, of all the recent publications from 
libraries, the most Striking is the Liverpool 
Programme and Guide, 1957-58. Sixty-four pages 
of facilities and activities with their pro- 
grammes, covering as great a range of subjects 
as any library system 1s able to provide. The 
simple old adage that the public library pro- 
vides the best books for the greatest number 
at the least cost may still be viable, but it is 
interpreted here in so expansive a manner 
that older librarians would fail to recognize 
it. 
* * 

One of the reports I read, always with 
interest, is that of the British Council, a body 
which, in spite of the otiose criticisms of a 
section of the London press does much more 
than they to make known the British way of 
life. It is knowledge sorely needed in the 
changing from the old ways to the new. The 
Report for 1956-57 printed by the Curwen 
Press, with a tasteful wrapper, is pleasant to 
look at, gratifying to read, and well-illustrated. 
I am naturally interested in its wide network 
of libraries, spread “from China to Peru” or 
at least from east to west, the Council’s use of 
trained librarians to serve them in backing 
its almost universal cultural missions, student 
exchanges, science and medical projects, and 
its encouragement of industries almost every- 
where. Its dissemination of British achieve- 
ments well deserves the further financial recog- 
nition that the Government has given it in 
the past year. 

* * * 

There has been in some newspapers a report 
that a well-known seaside town has made a 
new rule or bye-law by which for the undue 
detention of books a penalty of Five Pounds 
is to be inflicted upon the defaulter and a 
further one pound a day for further detention. 
I hesitate to name the town as the report is 
incredible. So much so that I[ have not 
thought it worth while to make a direé 
enquiry about it. 

x - 

Have you seen the Swindon Review: a Local 
Miscellany of the Arts? It is published, once 
yearly, it appears, by the Libraries, Museum, 
Arts and Music Committee of the Borough 
Council. This, for 1957, is number nine, and 
the first that has come my way. I like it, for 
what it purports to be, a gathering of impres- 
sions in verse and prose of the local land- 


scape and its many evocations, of good photo. 
graphs and occasional matters that exceed the 
local interest. Swindon’s cultural centre 
which had its beginning in the public library 
is well known and this is an attractive mani- 
festation of the happy work done there. 
* 

It is always with very mixed feelings that 
1 hear of the retirement of a key librarian, 
Mr. Reginald Harrison Hill, who ceases to be 
Librarian and Secretary of the National 
Central Library at the end of February, is such 
a one. He was known to many of us first as 
the Secretary of the Bodleian Library and al] 
who knew him regarded him as an excellent 
example of the scholar who comes from his 
native town and university. He had begun as 
one of Bodley’s boys, who won scholarships, 
his degree and a reputation for knowledge and 
for his companionable and pleasing personality. 
He succeeded Luxmoore Newcombe at the 
National Central Library rather more than 
twelve years ago. It is difficult to imagine a 
greater change or a more challenging one. 
From the first, however, he succeeded in 
carrying on the successes Newcombe had 
made and of extending them in such manner 
that there is no part of the country that does 
not know him, feel his influence, and, we may 
say, hold him in affection. The work of the 
N.C.L. has expanded greatly under his inspira- 
tion and industry. The international book 
centres, the reconstructed building, the new 
programmes for increasing the usefulness of 
the services given are all parts of his labours. 
He has served on many adult education com- 
mittees and groups, been secretary to the 
National Committee on Regional Library 
Co-operation and has been chairman or vice- 
chairman of various bodies. Moreover, he 
has been a regular and welcome guest at many 
assemblies of library workers throughout the 
country and abroad ; has served the L.A. well 
on the Council; and shared hospitality with 
Chaucer House on many occasions with 
complete harmony. He deserves our thanks 
and retires with many friends and not a single 
foe. We shall miss him and wish him all good. 


Some time ago, when commenting upon 
J. D. Stewart’s Tabulation of Librarianship, a0 
American librarian reviewer remarked that it 
was in a certain way a conspectus of library 
gadgets such as were not used in the U.S.A. 
This, as I then remarked in these pages, seemed 
to be the height of self-righteousness, seeing 
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A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 53 (Season 1955 - 56) 
Price 78s. net 
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KISMET 


AND OTHER PLAYS 
by 
Edward Knoblock 


With an Introduction by 
John Vere 


When Edward Knoblock’s Kismet was recently made into a successful musical play, the 
original play was considerably altered in the process. In this volume will be found the 
original version, together with another two of Knoblock’s best known plays : Milestones 
(written with Arnold Bennett) and My Lady’s Dress ; and a hitherto unpublished play, 
The Faun, completes the volume. Mr. Vere’s introduction contains an essay by Edward 
Knoblock entitled The Playwright’s Progress, which sets out his personal method of writing 
plays and is full of invaluable advice to would-be playwrights. 


Demy 8vo 352 pages 18s. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL 
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that nearly all our gadgets, standard shelves, 
cards, charging systems, dictionary and class 
catalogues, and so much more were imported 
by us from over there. Who invented photo- 
and audio charging? And what about the 
D.C.? There seems to have been a change 
of heart and extremes seem to be reached in 
the attitude and practice expressed in this 
quotation, which | cull from the pleasant 
little New Zealand Newsletter for June, 1957, 
which copies it from the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library of February, 1957 : 
“Any library is an abyss entombing worlds 
of thinking, fine and gross. And apparatus 
of the library is but a social and partial endea- 
vour to contain and chart the abyss. In a 
heroic containing operation our Book Delivery 
Division has now begun shelving new books 
in fixed order location, with each book in its 
relatively permanent place according to size, 
rather than in categories that shift as the 
sands. With stacks long since too crowded, 
and stack aisles too busy, for reader access, 
this simplifies the work and only makes more 
plain the fact that in this main region of our 
abyss the only guide must be the catalogue— 
to which, in turn, the guide of every reader 
must be his own flair, aided by the published 


Telephone : Southport 78568 


J ACKSONS 
LIBR ARY 
SERVICE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY AND 
SCHOOL CONTRACTORS 


6664, LIVERPOOL ROAD, 
AINSDALE - SOUTHPORT 


products of ‘bibliography’, i.e. lists of sources 
of information on given subjects”. 

My first reaction to this farrago of words 
was of a kind that I should not like to express, 
What it seems to mean is that, by sealing the 
entombing abyss more thoroughly in the 
shackles of sizes, somehow it is easier to find 
books than by the sane process of arranging 
them by subjects, the order in which a literate 
people requires them. As for the reader’s 
“flair”, in long experience I have rarely met 
this quality. Fortunately this arrangement, or 
lack of it, is not for the reader. It is for 
librarians ! 

* * 

What a generous service is that offered to 
any resident of Great Britain by the American 
Library, 1 Grosvenor Square, W.1, which for 
years has been maintained by the United States 
Information Service. My readers and | knew 
this, but I am constrained to say this again 
after examining its List of Recent Additions, 
September, 1957, which is a Dewey-arranged 
duplicated list of American books in many 
subjects, most of them not in most British 
libraries. They can be borrowed on application 
in person, or by post, only return postage 
being required of the borrower. Gramophone 
records are lent to anyone but priority is given 
to groups with organized programmes. The 
library which is open Monday to Friday from 
9 a.m. to 6 p.m. and Saturday 12.30 p.m. to 
4.30 p.m. Visitors are always welcome. 
Reference queries are accepted by telephone 
as well as those asked in person or by letter. 

x * 


The annual report of the West Riding County 
Library, 1956-7 is the last to come from the 
pen of Mr. B. Oliph Smith who died on 
November 7 last year. It records that in each 
of the past seven years a new peak in issues had 
been reached. He lays stress upon the greater 
attention given today to the quality rather 
than quantity of books supplied and “a policy 
aimed at quality does not produce maximum 
results in quantity”. Nevertheless 7,326,573 
books was the issue, a rise of 84,791 in the 
years. Quite good, I think it. The loss of this 
successful, enthusiastic and quite inspiring 
librarian will long be felt. I don’t know where 
the quotation which ornaments the front page 
of the Report comes from but it is worth 
repeating, old as its sentiment is—“‘Of all the 
odd crazes, the craze to be forever reading new 
books is one of the oddest”. There is an 


answer to that of course. There are among the 
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BLACKWELL’S MUSIC SHOP 
39 HOLYWELL STREET 
OXFORD Tel.: 2217 
Offers a Large Stock of PPANO AND CHAMBER MUSIC, 
VOCAL AND MINIATURE SCORES (New and Secondhand) 
All Important Books on Music (English and Foreign) 


CATALOGUES AVAILABLE : 


642. Instrumental Music. 656. Vocal Music. 


Free on application 


BLACKWELL’S of OXFORD 


A Linson-covered satellite, 
If only men would think, | 
Might solve a problem of defence, 
Supply a vital link. 
For strength and wear, 
stout Linson is | 
Just splendid for the job. | 
It’s tougher than the latest 
moon— 


We quote our binder, Bob. 


| The Grange Fibre Co., Ltd., Leicester, Makers of Linson and Fabroleen 
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new ones many good reflections of the con- 
temporary scene in which we have to live 
and to avoid them is to avoid life. That is so 
obvious a truth that | won’t pursue it. Oliph 
Smith was pursuing the better book always 
both old and new : a sane balance is surely the 
essence of current book-seleétion. 


The Librarian’s Library 


EALING Pusiic Lisrartes. Librarianship and 
Allied Subjects : a catalogue of books and 
periodicals in the Reference Library of 
interest to Students of librarianship. 1957. 
2-+-47 pp., cr. 8vo. 


Classified, with authors and subject index. It 
excludes books on English literature and on biblio- 
graphy, but gives entries of the latest editions of most 
of the useful works on our subjeét. This handy little 
publication deserves a welcome, especially in view 
of the unaccountable omission of the graded list of 
text-books from the L.A. Student's Guide which was 
the most worth-while part of that publication, especially 
to the non-library school student. It will ensure that 
he is aware of the best things in cach technical subject. 
A graded list is Still needed, 


Ler, Robert. The Library-Sponsored Dis- 
cussion Group. Library-Community Pro- 
ject: American Library Association, 1957. 
83 pp., wrappers. 

If we organize groups in libraries, it is of course 
well that we do it properly. This generously printed 
and, we confess, somewhat formidable pamphlet will 
seem in English eyes perhaps to make heavy weather 
of what appears to be a simple matter. It must be 
remembered, however, that as in America it has been 
proclaimed that amongst the younger generation 
reading is a lost art and is now unpracticed by the 
average man and woman after school and college years, 
so it has been proclaimed there and elsewhere that 
the art of conversation has perished. Our readers 
may casily agree or disagree but conversational groups 
are undoubtedly the most attractive, it may be the most 
rewarding, way of reaching knowledge without unduc 
pain. Mr. Lee, who is consultant for the A.L.A. 
Library-Community Projeét, covers every possible 
phase of the work of organizing groups, committees 
required, programmes, leaders, publicity and the 
conduéting of meetings from the first onwards. He 
asserts that what is required is a fundamental belief 
in the usefulness of discussions, sy$tematic or less so, 
asa part of the library's educational purpose and respon- 
sibility, the need for adequate Staff, of careful Study of the 
community to be served, the necessity of choosing 
and if needed training the group leader and of se- 
lecting suitable discussion materials. If some may think 
that about 10,000 words are many for so small a subject, 
a reading of it is worth while as nothing seems to be 
left out, even the faét that members of a group will 
want to know “Who are the other members ?”’ is 
included, as are arrangements of the table for the 
discussers. Materials to be sought are those bearing 
on the lives of adults. “Avoid books that have a 
‘text-book’ approach. A group cannot sustain its 


activities on second-hand opinions or on sheer faéuyal 
data. Only issues and ideas, not facts, are discussable.” 
We hadn’t thought of that one ; there may be something 
in it. And, lest we think the group is an end in itself 
we are given a one-page bibliography on adult group 
Study. It is all very American. ; 


Lrprary Association. Chosen for Children: 
an Account of the books which have been 
awarded the Library Association Carnegie 
Medal, 1936-1957. 1957. 84-89 pp., demy 
8vo. 16s. Od. (11s. 6d. to members of the 
L.A.) 


The purpose of the books is to commemorate 
the twenty-first anniversary of the institution of the 
Library Association Carnegie Memorial Medal. Mr, 
Marcus Crouch, who has gathered the material for 
this little book, has done it well. It is a pleasant book, 
rather at first glance suffering from the disharmony 
of its dust-wrapper and binding (which is soon got 
over but need not be repeated). It consists of par 
ticulars of each of the nineteen volumes regarded in 
its year as “an outstanding book’’ and some account, 
usually by its writer of the circumstances of its writing 
or some other individual utterance. It is of course a 
pity that Walter de la Mare did not live to contribute 
his part, but in general, with the small portraits of 
many of the authors included, what is here may be 
regarded as a guide to books which should remain 
in print. Whether they are all classics only time and 
the suffrages of child readers in the future will deter- 
mine. In two of the 21 years a book of suitable quality 
was not found. 


RANGANATHAN, S. R. Prolegomena to Library 
Classification, 1957. Ed. 2, revised. 487 pp. 
Library Association. 45s. (33s. to members 
of the L.A.) 

A review is supertluous and impossible in the 
space that is at our disposal. As Mr. Berwick Sayers 
writes in a preface the L.A. has honoured both the 
distinguished Indian Librarian and itself in publishing 
and therefore, we presume, giving its influential 
approval, to a book which has motivated more thinking 
and perhaps created more problems for the modem 
librarian than any other in our time. It has been most 
drastically revised and brings out the speculations and 
conclusions of the author over at least a score of years. 
The revision, is of course, by Professor Ranganathan 
himself but his ms. has been prepared for the press by 
Mr. D. J. Foskett. 


ENGLIsH Association. The Year’s Work in 
English Studies. V. 36, 1955. Ed. by 
Beatrice White. 1957. 254 p., d. 8vo, paper 
boards. Oxford Univ. Press. 30s. net. 

For the first time this important work is edited 
in America. Miss White does it from Conneéticut 
College, New London, Conn. Compared with recent 
volumes the edition has two new contributors, Dr. 
Randolph Quirk who writes on Linguistics and Dr 
George Thomas, who succeeds Dr. W. Armstrong 4 
the writer on the Renaissance, owing to pressure on 
the time of the latter. 

Librarians know that this is really a remarkable 
work, and from it perhaps more effeétively than from 
any other syStematic critical resumé, they are able to 
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New EPWORTH Books © 


THE LIBRARY WORLD 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 


AND HUMAN NEED 


4 Book on Pastoral Work for Ministers, 


Social Workers and Teachers 
By W. L. Carrington, M.D. 


This is an unusual, possibly a unique book, on pastoral 
work written by a practising psychiatrist. 
“4 book of very great importance, lying in the fact 
that it contains a shining vision of the real work of 
the Christian Church.”’—Bolton Evening News. 


YULENGOR 
The Nomads of Arnhem Land 
By Wilbur S. Chaseling 


This is the story of the daily life of Australian 
Aboriginals, probably the most primitive of all 
living men. “There are no flourishes and no attempts 
at fine writing in this book, but his account of the | 
customs and speech of the aboriginals is a superb and 
moving evocation of a life which is vanishing as the 
bulldozers of civilisation rumble nearer.’’—The 


Spectator. 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 City Road, London, E.C.1 


30s. net 


net 


PITMAN 
BOOKS 


THE HOLT-JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 
LANCS. 

London Showroom at 59 Britton STREET, 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, 
| Tel. Clerkenwell 3250 


Some recent popular additions 


..- books that are in demand this Winter 


LEADERSHIP IN THE 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 
By L. F. Urwick, O.B.E.,M.C.,M.A. 15s. net 
Witty and lucidly written, these lectures now 
appear in book form. They will be particu- 
larly popular with students of management 
and business executives for whom they were 
originally delivered. 


BUSINESS CHARTS 

8y T.G. Rose. 5th Edition 21s. net 
A standard work presenting the principles 
of using graphs and charts to present facts and 
figures in Industry and the business world. 


STAGE MANAGEMENT 
By Hal D. Stewart 25s net 


Written by an expert and distinguished 

member of the theatrical profession, this work 

presents every aspect of the stage director's 

responsibilities with clarity and charm. For 

amateur companies as well as the new pro- 
man. 


MODERN ECONOMIC 

GEOGRAPHY 
By H. A. Chapman, 3rd Edition 15s 
A basic text-book, now in a new 
edition. Very well-known as an in- 
structive work for students at all 
levels. 


ANIMAL ECOLOGY : 

Aims and Methods 
By A. Macfadyen, M.A. 40s nec 
This book is intended primarily to help 
other biologists to survey the field of 
animal ecology, its objectives and its 
methods, so that applications to their 
own fields can be more clearly 
appreciated. 


APPLIED ANALYSIS 

By Cornelius Lanczos 55s net 
A philosophical and strictly theoretical 
approach to mathematical methods 
used in the numerical solution of 
physical and engineering problems. 
Written by a past-collaborator with 
Einstein. 


RADIO UPKEEP AND REPAIRS 
By Alfred T. Witts, A.M.1.E.E. 

8th Edition 15s net 
This practical handbook explains in an 
easy-to-follow style how to locate 
faults, how to remedy them and how 
to keep modern radio receiver appar- 
atus in the best possible working 
condition. 


THE BOOK OF THE 

STOCK EXCHANGE 
By F. E. Armstrong 

5th Edition. 45s net 

Written primarily for students and 
people connected with the Stock 
Exchange, this well-known work is 
now produced in a new edition. It 
deals intimately with the history, the 
functions and traditions of the 
institution. 


PARKER STREET 
LONDON 
W.C.2 
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sce the comprehensive range, indeed the multitude, 
of Studies that ina single year occupy English students. 
Indeed, the instant impression created by a rapid 
survey is that if the average man were to undertake 
the reading of all the works mentioned for 1955 only 
it would occupy the leisure of a life-time. Librarians, 
however, regard such works, save in exceptional 
cases, as keys and the indexes of (1) authors and (2) 
authors treated, (3) subjects treated, make it admirably 
lucid. More than most works of this genre it does tell 
us what the Studies have been about and there is both 
description and criticism in the treatment. Some of us 
make the impressive discovery of Gondal’s Queen 
through it; and the book concludes the chapter on 
\merican Literature which also concludes the book 
with Malcolm Cowley’s Literary Situation and its 
assertion that “recent American writing has been 
technically admirable but otherwise rather dapper and 
and timid: ‘only the critics have seemed to know 
where they are going’’’— which, from a critic is 
admirably modest ! 

The lay-out is, naturally, by periods, from Old 
English, Middle, Chaucer (separate seétion), the Renai- 
ssance, Shakespeare, Later Elizabethan and Early 
Stuart Drama, Later Tudor, Early Stuart and Common- 
wealth, Restoration, Eighteenth Century, Nineteenth 
Century (a Books, 4 Periodicals), Twentieth Century, 
\merican. There are invaluable introduétory seétions 
on general works in Literary History and Criticism ; 
on Linguistics ; and on the English Language. For 
our examinations, especially on the Librarianship of 
Literature, it is a first-rate guide for its year, and by 
its references to the relations of the books included. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Lisrary Worip”. 
Sir, 

A contributor to a recent issue of a library 
periodical commenting on the L.A. Examina- 
tions says “It would be somewhat to the point 
to question the quality of the candidates and 
their capacity for hard work . . . Entrants to 
the profession appear to be the spoon-fed 
offspring of our present educational set-up.” 


Nonsense! The same kind of people go to 
the Universities and become doétors, lawyers, 
scientists, and teachers. The plain truth is 
that if the Universities failed nearly 70% of 
their students in their first year and over 80° 
in any subject, there would be an uproar. 


For goodness sake, let us be on the side of 
the new entrant to our profession. The present 
L.A. Examination set-up does not spoon feed ; 
it positively and ruthlessly destroys. It is 
turning away good practical assistants and 
trying to replace them with a race of academic 
morons. 


In the past year Aberdeen Public Library 
lost after 7 years training a young man who after 
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repeated attempts had failed to pass even one 
part of the registration examination. He ig 
now finding the University much easier. A 
young lady also after 7 years and who also 
could not pass any part of registration has 
gone to the Training Centre with a view to 
becoming a teacher. Yet a third, a graduate 
who did not even attempt the L.A. examination 
has gone to the Training Centre. 


I wonder how many Chief Librarians, 
Fellows or Associates of pre-war days, would 
be sure of passing the present first Professional 
examination—how many on reading through 
the November paper could have answered 
every question well enough to satisfy the soul- 
destroying blue-pencilling machines called 
examiners. 

What right have we to expect young people 
of under 20 to deal with questions on which 
their elders have so long held such diverse 
views ? What right have we to expect these 
youngsters to give views on policy matters 
which rightly concern a Library Commitee, 
and which quite often would give Chief 
Librarians much thought, certainly much more 
than they could express in twenty minutes, 


We have developed an examination complex 
in the Library Association. By all means 
let us have examinations, but let us give up 
the idea that passing them will increase our 
Status and our salaries. Our Status and our 
salaries will be judged on our service to the 
community and we shall certainly not be 
raised higher than Town Clerks, Chamber 
lains, Dire€tors of Education, Architeéts and 
those other officials whose ‘differentials’ will 
always be maintained. 


Let our examiners try to find out how much 
our youthful assistants know—not how little 
Are there half a dozen senior Fellows of the 
Library Association who having passed theit 
examinations say twenty years ago, would a& 
as guinea pigs and sit the 1st Professional 
examination next year and see what happens 

It was a Struggle to pass examinations twenty 
to thirty years ago and yet there is scarcely 
one of us who isn’t silently grateful that we 
don’t have to face them to-day. 


There is nothing wrong with the quality 
of our assistants—there seems to be something 
wrong with the outlook at Chaucer House 


Yours, 
Marcus K. MILNe& 
Librarian, Aberdeen Public Libraries. 
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